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THE CHRISTIAN DUTY OF STUDY 


BY KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


N a certain old Book which is not as 
much read as it deserves, there is a 
cry: “My people are destroyed for 
lack of knowledge,” and “My people do 
not think. My people do not consider.” 

In that same excellent volume there 
is given as part of the highest duty of 
man: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy mind.” Now 
these words bring to many undergrad- 
uates, even those who call themselves 
Christians, a distinct shock of surprise. 
We have thought of our Christian duty 
as being confined to holding in rein 
our passions, to playing fair on the 
athletic field and in college activities, to 
being honest in the examination room, 
possibly to doing something construc- 
tive for the college, and to planning our 
life work unselfishly. If we maintain a 
passing grade or at least an average 
stand in the class room, we feel we 
have done all that can be asked. No 
one would deny that the above are 
Christian virtues nor would any sensi- 
ble person advocate anything but their 
reenforcement. However, the student’s 
main occupation during his college days 
is supposed to be concerned with the 
curriculum and he has not yet faced his 
life straight who has not asked what his 
attitude toward it should be. 

It must be confessed that the usual 
height of the undergraduate’s scholarly 
ambition is to “get by.” His measure 
of achievement in a course is the grade 
he gets in it. If he obtains a moderate 
stand he usually is satisfied and if he 
achieves a high stand, providing, of 
course, that he has done it honestly, he 
feels virtuous. He sees nothing incon- 
gruous in neglecting his “studies” for 
some absorbing extra curriculum activ- 
ity. 

No one who knows American college 
life would claim that a well rounded 
education is to be acquired by the ex- 
clusive devotion of one’s time to the 
class room, the library and the labora- 
tory. Some of the finest lessons are 
learned through the athletic field, the 
college newspaper, the debating forum, 
the fraternity house, the midnight dis- 
cussions in which everything from the 
college faculty to the administration of 
the universe is brought ruthlessly to 
judgment—all these are a valuable part 
of the educative process. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the student is sup- 
posed to be spending the major part of 
his time on the curriculum and that the 
curriculum has as its purpose the de- 
velopment in the student of scholarly 
habits, in giving him a basis of facts, 
in telling him how and where to find 
more of them, and in teaching him how 
to use them. 


This is a day, moreover, when true 
scholarship is sorely needed. Modern 
problems are so complex that we need 
for their solution not only good will but 
faithfully applied intelligence. Our use 
of fuel for lighting, heating and power 
is wasteful: the elimination of waste 
can come only as the result of painstak- 
ing research. We are discovering that 
our government is often cumbersome, 
inefficient and unjust: scholarship as 
well as the desire to reform must lie at 
the basis.of improvement. Before the 
tariff, the currency or direct taxation 
can wisely be made subjects for legis- 
lation, the scholar ought to be called on 
to criticize and to suggest methods. We 
hear much talk of faulty economic sys- 
tems, of the breakdown of capitalism 
and the faults of socialism, but in most 
of the discussions there is more heat 
than light. What we want is, of course, 
goodwill, patience and tolerance of di- 
vergent points of view, but with Mr. 
Gradgrind we want facts, and more 
than that, we want the ability to inter- 
pret these facts without haste, and 
without fear or favor. Our newspapers 
are filled with accounts of the crime 
wave. What is its cause? Is it a tran- 
sient aftermath of the war, or is it due 
to more deeply lying causes, and if the 
latter, what is the remedy? The 
scholar must answer. International 
rivalries, absorb much of our attention 
and many causes are assigned to them. 
By some they are said to be at the base 
economic, by others to be moral, and by 
still others to be due to unchangeable 
human nature. Before a successful so- 
lution is found, or even before we are 
sure that one can be found, we must ask 
scholarship for the truth. Race con- 
flicts are intensified by the fear of the 
result of race mixture. Is this biolog- 
ically undesirable, or are the attendant 
evils social and so curable? Again we 
must know the facts. We are told that 
population is increasing more rapidly 
than subsistence, that the unoccupied 
areas of the world are being rapidly 
filled, and that a lowered standard of 
living, famine, pestilence, and war must 
ultimately follow. Scholarship must 
establish the truth about this, and if 
that truth is unpleasant, scholarship 
must also indicate the remedy. Scholar- 
ship alone cannot, of course, work a 
cure of any of our social ills. There 
must be the will and the faith to apply 
its findings, but all the will and the 
faith in the world will work only havoc 
unless they are directed by intelligence. 

Scholarship at its best is essentially 
Christian. It is, first of all, honest, 
and honesty is one of the cardinal 
Christian virtues. By honesty is 
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meant the courageous acceptance of 
facts, no matter how repulsive these 
may be or how revolutionary the con- 
clusions to which they lead. Scholar- 
ship is also painstaking. It demands a 
patient search for the facts, an intol- 
erance of superficially formed conclu- 
sions, inexact or loose language, and an 
unwillingness to accept without proof 
inherited beliefs of whatever nature. 
True scholarship is, moreover, unselfish. 
It seeks not its own, but asks. for truth, 
careless of who gets the credit for find- 
ing it. It asks no reward but the con- 
sciousness of work well done. It seeks 
the good of the race, not the good ex- 
clusively or even primarily of the in- 
vestigator. True scholarship is rever- 
— courageous, and full of faith. It 

; humble before the universe and its 
own ignorance, it dares to venture into 
the unknown and it believes that the 
universe is trustworthy and that solu- 
tions can be found if only they are 
sought in the right way. 

The undergraduate who really sees 
what his Christain faith demands will 
then seek during his college course to 
cultivate scholarly habits. He may 
never become distinguished for his at- 
tainment, but he will have sought to ac- 
quire the methods and the attitude of a 
scholar. He will in the first place be 
honest. He will beware of the subtler 
forms of dishonesty such as bluffing 
and studying just enough to “get by.” 
He will try to regard the faculty not 
as taskmasters for whom he is to do as 
little work as is possible, but as guides 
in the search for knowledge. He will 
think of assignments as suggestions 
for arriving at truth and beauty and 
not as unpleasant duties to be gotten 
through as soon as possible. He will, 
too, hold grades in esteem only in so 
far as they indicate the teacher’s esti- 
mate of his work. Grades, honorary 
activities, prizes and scholarships are 
concessions to the weaknesses of human 
nature and the sooner a man has gotten 
to the point where he subordinates them 
to the attainment of real scholarship, 
the sooner will he cease to be superficial. 

It must be sadly acknowledged 
that only a few, even of our teachers, 
approximate the ideal scholar. That 
does not vitiate the fact, however, that 
the ideal is Christian and the one that 
we should seek to attain. For it those 
who are known as the “leading Chris- 
tian students” on the campus ought to 
stand. As they do so, they will find 
themselves emerging from the ranks of 
those for whom tasks are set, either by 
their teachers or by their ‘employers 
after graduation, into the “glorious 
liberty of the children of God.” 





THE LIBERAL COLLEGE vs. THE 
“AVERAGE STUDENT” 


N industry, in government, and in 

international relations we are enter- 

ing upon an age which brings new 
and difficult problems for the minds and 
souls of men. The key to success in 
meeting them lies in education, and 
never, perhaps, in human history was 
the role of the teacher more important. 
Our colleges and universities are taxed 
tc the utmost to take care of the in- 
creased numbers of students. ~ % 

One of the commonplaces of educa- 
tional discussion in this country is De 
Tocqueville’s skepticism as to the pos- 
sibility of reaching in a democracy like 
ours the same high level of education 
and culture which is the glory of the 
older nations on the other side of the 
Atlantic. De Tocqueville wrote seventy 
years ago and it is no discredit to his 
genius that events since that time have 
in many respects proved him wrong. 
That a democracy will have its fair 
share of men of genius and of scientific 
ability, that we have had our share 
of such men, I need not stop to prove. 
That democracies can set an example 
for the whole world in severity of aca- 
demic standards is proved by the de- 
served eminence of our American pro- 
fessional schools and of the undergrad- 
uate training, at once liberal and thor- 
ough, of the universities of the great 
English democracy from which we 
sprang. However, university education 
in England is still, as compared with 
curs, restricted to a much smaller per- 
centage of the population. We have 
opened wider the doors to higher edu- 
cation, and it is evident that if demo- 
cratic government is to be successful, 
these doors must be opened wider still. 
At the heart of De Tocqueville’s criti- 
cism still lies the question as to whether 
the wide popular extension of higher 
education is compatible with high stand- 
of attainment No intoxication 
with our own success must be allowed 
to persuade us that we have as yet an- 
wered this question in the affirmative. 
Now that the pioneer stage of our edu- 
cation is past, at least for many institu- 
tions and many parts of the country, 
the time has arrived when we must 
meet that challenge and try to produce 
on a far wider scale than we have ever 
done before, higher education which 
shall be in fact what it is in name. 

As a nation at this period when we 
stand at the height of material success, 
we are in grave danger of falling into 
the error of believing that what we 
have done well is all that there is to do. 
We have applied knowledge, only a 
small part of which we discovered our- 
selves, to the exploitation of natural re 
sources which we did not create, and 
have produced the most stupendous ma- 
terial wealth and the highest average 
standard of living which exists or has 
ever existed in the world. But man 
does not live by bread alone, nor by coal 
or steel or cotton or all that may be 
made thereof, however cheap and abun- 
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NOTE: This article is the substance of 
the address made by President Ayde- 
lotte on the occasion of his inauguration 
at Swarthmore College. 
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BY FRANK AYDELOTTE 





‘We are educating more students 
up to a fair average than any coun- 
try in the world, but we are waste- 
fully allowing the capacity of the 
average to prevent us from bringing 
the best up to the standards they 
could reach,’’ says President Ayde- 
lotte. His article suggests two prob- 
lems worthy of the best study of the 
most serious minded students. The 
first has to do with the definition 
of functions of the liberal college 
and the second with the task of re- 
lating the organization of liberal 
college instruction to the student 
who is above the average. 
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dant. It is still true that beauty and in- 
telligence and morality are the ends of 
education and of life. All our industry, 
unless it serve our spiritual ends, pro- 
duces only a weary round of degrading 
toil and degrading luxury, carrying 
within itself, as the events of the day 
too clearly show, the seeds of its own 
dissolution. 

The coal miner digging his way 
through our Pennsylvania hills and the 
operators who provide him with tools 
and machinery, direct his work, bring 
the product to the surface, and send it 
on its way to our industrial centers, are 
useful members of society. Their unit- 
ed efforts produce for us our great sup- 
ply of coal—the largest single motive 
power of the wheels of industry. But 
it would not occur to any one of these 
men to think for a moment that the coal 
which they produce is an end in itself. 
It is not merely necessary for us to pro- 
duce coal; we must also burn it. We 
must transform it into heat and steam 
and that wonderful electric force which 
lights our cities, turns our wheels, and 
transmits human intelligence through 
the ether. Unless coal could be so trans- 
formed, it would be of small value to 
society. 

A similar transformation, but far 
more wonderful, is possible for all the 
material products of our civilization. 
We must and can so distribute and use 
them as to produce or make possible the 
development of finer bodies and minds 
and souls. The end of all industry is 
the production of human beings of a 
finer quality, and unless this end is real- 
ized and achieved, no measure, however 
areat, of material success can redeem 
it from failure. 

It is the task of our institutions of 
higher learning to train the leaders who 
will have the vision and the power to 
direct this great transformation. It is 
the danger of our higher education that 
it occupy itself too exclusively with 
training men to produce the means 
without giving them the vision to real- 
the end. We have learned how to 
do the first task with conspicuous suc- 
cess; we must now learn how better to 
do the second. Doing it better demands 
in the first place that we develop a 
clearer conception of the function of the 


ize 


college of liberal arts, and, in the 
second, that in our colleges and univer- 
sities we do our duty by students of con- 
spicuous ability as well as we are now 
doing it by the average. 

In the United States professional edu- 
cation in law, medicine, theology, en- 
gineering, and in the many other new 
professions, is far superior to the train- 
ing given in our colleges of liberal arts. 
We have been able from the nature of 
the case to realize the professional 
school problem as a unified whole, while 
the tendency of our liberal education 
during the last few decades has been 
away from unity toward confusion. 

As institutions we refuse to commit 
ourselves to any definite answer to the 
question of what constitutes a liberal 
education, except for our clumsy depart- 
mental requirements, demanding a cer- 
tain distribution and a certain concen- 
tration but not too much of either. 

We can never again return to one 
course or two for all our students of 
liberal arts, but we must simplify and 
unify the courses for the A. B. degree, 
allowing a certain number of major 
choices as to subjects, and once the ma- 
jor choice is made, insisting rigidly on 
the implications of that choice. We 
should test the student’s proficiency in 
his work as a whole, by comprehensive 
examinations which will demand an un- 
derstanding of the relations between 
subjects, which will make each year de- 
pend upon those that have gone before, 
which will eliminate the possibility of 
success by cramming and which will 
enable us to substitute a qualitative for 
a quantitive standard of our degrees. 

Closely connected with the lack of 
thoroughness in our undergraduate 
courses is the total lack of an efficient 
method of imparting that superficial 
knowledge of miscellaneous subjects 
which constitutes so important a part of 
the education of every man. If a stud- 
ent of physics wishes from mere intel- 
lectual curiosity to know something 
about psychology or French literature, 
he ordinarily takes courses in those sub- 
jects. In most cases the only courses 
available are designed for students who 
will eventually specialize in those de- 
partments—wholly unsuited in their 
emphasis on foundation details to the 
needs of our browser. His browsing 
he should do, but not in the class room 
He should instead read a book about 
psychology or as many works of French 
literature as his interest will justify, 
and he should devote his academic hours 
to work which is for his purposes more 
important. 

The training of the men without 
whose leadership democracy and indus- 
try cannot survive, demands in the 
second place better training for our 
best minds, demands the cultivation of 
more intellectual initiative and inde- 
pendence than ordinarily result from 
our college courses at the present time. 
We need an independence of thought 
which does not come from school boy 
perfection in lessons learned under the 
system of daily supervised study which 
is proper to the secondary school. 

This method is no doubt successful in 
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bringing the mediocre student up to a 
mediocre standard, but it is, in my 


opinion, injurious to the intellectual 
development of the best. 
Perhaps the most fundamentally 


wasteful feature of our educational in- 
stitutions is the lack of a higher stand- 
ard of intellectual attainment. We are 
educating more students up to a fair 
average than any country in the world, 
but we are wastefully allowing the ca- 
pacity of the average to prevent us 
from bringing the best up to the stand- 
ards they could reach. Our most im- 
portant task at the present is to check 
this waste. 

The method of doing it seems clear: 
te separate those students who are real- 
ly interested in the intellectual life from 
those who are not, and to demand of the 
former in the course of their four years’ 
work a standard of attainment for the 
A. B. degree distinctly higher than we 
require of them at present and com- 
parable perhaps with that which is now 
reached for the A. M. 

With these more brilliant students it 
would be possible to do things which we 
dare not attempt with the average. We 
could allow them to specialize more be- 
cause their own alertness of mind 
would of itself be sufficient to widen 
their intellectual range and give them 
that acquaintance with other studies 
necessary for a liberal point of view. 
We could, I think, at least partially 
obliterate the distinction between voca- 
tional and liberal studies. This is 
strikingly true in such a subject as en- 
gineering, where the brilliant student 
can dispense with a great many of the 
detailed technical applications of scien- 
tific knowledge because his power of 
reasoning enables him to apply funda- 
mental principles to specific situations. 

The time thus saved could be used for 
the development of general intelligence 
through liberal studies in such a way 
as to turn out, in the same length of 
time that we are now giving to engin- 
eering courses, men who would be at 
once more fundamentally trained in 
their subject and more broadly edu- 
cated. 

We could give these more brilliant 
students greater independence in their 
work, avoiding the spoon-feeding which 
makes much of our college instruction 
of the present day of secondary school 
character. Our examinations should be 
less frequent and more comprehensive, 
and the task of the student should be 
to prepare himself for these tests 
through his own reading and through 
the instruction offered by the college; 
he should not be subjected to petty, de- 
tailed, day-by-day restrictions and as- 
signments necessary for his less able 
fellows. 

This development which I have indi- 
cated is, I am glad to say, already un- 
der way. The separation of honors men 
from the main average body of students 
is already taking place in a number of 
institutions in the country, and we are 
witnessing today a gradual development 
of a system of Junior Colleges, which 
will operate eventually to release our 
endowments for higher education for 
specifically higher training. ** 

In this generous rivalry for higher 
intellectual standards is to be found 
the unifying principle which will unite 
competing institutions. Science and 
scholarship, literature and art must 
necessarily transcend institutional or 
even national boundaries and demand 
from their votaries an allegiance which 
swallows smaller rivalries and loyalties. 


EXTRA-CURRICULUM READING 


BY E. FAY CAMPBELL 


NE of the best books on China and 
her relation to the war was writ- 
ten by a former missionary to that 
country. In recent months he has 
taken up work in an entirely different 
part of the mission world which re- 
quires a thorough knowledge of the 
field. This same man has also edited 
a book of war verse. Such range of 
interest has not lessened his efficiency 
in his particular field; on the contrary 
it has tremendously strengthened him 
and widened his vision. Another man 
I know is a Y. M. C. A. secretary, and 
although traveling about half the time, 
he has written a little and thought a 
lot about prayer, and also has col- 
lected some poetry into book form. 
A lawyer friend of mine who has a 
very large practice is an expert on 
bees and photography. I have heard 
him talk on both subjects so interest- 
ingly and so authoritatively that he 
could easily have passed for a bee- 
raiser or a camera man. He says that 
he feels the need of change in his 
work sometimes, and he finds as much 
real rest in changing the object of his 
study as by loafing, perhaps even more. 
In that extremely helpful book, ‘“‘The 
Spirit,” edited by Cannon Streeter, 
one of the writers is a busy critic for 
a London paper. He is an authority 
in the field of art, yet he writes most 
helpfully on the Holy Spirit and only 
recently had a very good farce on mod- 
ern patriotism in The New Republic. 
Every one who reads this article can 
easily recall the names of several men 
whom he knows who have found time 
really to master some avocation. In 
my class in college there was a man 
who alternated year after year in tak- 
ing a course in French and German. 
The year he took German he read, 
for outside reading, several French 
books, and when he studied French in 
the classroom, he did much of his 
reading in German. A good number 
of my friends are quite expert in foot- 
ball and baseball. Certainly it is bet- 
ter to have some sport as a side line 
than to have nothing. The main thing 
most of us need to learn is to do well 
whatever we do as a diversion. 

The second type of extra-curricu- 
lum reading that should be mentioned 
is the supplementary work recom- 
mended by our instructors. I rank 
Phi Beta Kappa as the highest honor 
to be gotten in college, yet I do think it 
falls far short. So many men make Phi 
Beta Kappa by grinding hard on the 
specified classroom work, whereas they 
may have very little grasp of the sub- 
ject they are studying. Here at Yale 
this year there has been more genuine 
interest in learning than for any time 
in several years, at least. The Liberal 
Club has brought in stimulating speak- 
ers and a considerable number of men 
have attended the meetings. The 
Union has had some good debates and 
discussions. Yet, for the first time 
in many years, | understand, the senior 
class voted the college letter a more 
coveted honor than the Phi Beta 
Kappa key. Many of us think that 
this is due to the fact that so many 
men have made a stand which won 
them a key when it was very evident 
that they were not real students. It 
was a protest vote against making 


marks a standard for real learning. It 
seems to me that every man in college 
should pick at least one good hard 
course,. preferably his major, I pre- 
sume, and do all the collateral reading 
he can in that course. He should 
master the subject if that is possible. 
For example, if a man is majoring in 
European history, it seems only reas- 
onable that he should be well in- 
formed on all the best literature avail- 
able on that subject. 

There is another kind of extra-cur- 
riculum reading which I ought to men- 
tion. That is the reading of books 
and magazines which we all must read 
if we are to be informed about the 
world in which we are living. Occas- 
ionally we get so tired of saying that 
we have not read some new novel that 
we go off and glance through it in 
order to seem intelligent. Such moral 
pressure should be brought to bear 
more forcibly on college students. We 
should help create a public opinion 
which condemns the man who does not 
read the newspapers and some current 
magazines and books. We cannot read 
them all, but I have noticed some of 
the busiest men on the campus read 
the most. I submit that no man de- 
serves the prestige which a college 
education carries with it, unless he is 
doing his best to keep abreast of the 
thought of his time. In this magazine 
from time to time are presented lists 
of books and magazines which a stu- 
dent should read, and I shall not at- 
tempt to add to those here. However, 

must mention one magazine which can- 
not be classified. That is “The World 
Tomorrow.” Of course, we should 
read many others, although so many 
of them cover the same general fields; 
the more we know of them the better. 
“The World Tomorrow” fearlessly 
and honestly takes up one specific sub- 
ject each month and has it discussed 
from many points of view. It is abso- 
lutely Christian in its attitude. It is 
not too mechanical, I think, for a man 
to make it a rule to do at least some 
reading outside of his regular class- 
room work every day. If he has not 
been able to do it before bed time, 
then bed time should be postponed a 
few minutes. If you have not read 
Sir Philip Gibbs’ “More that Must be 
Told” it will probably do you more 
good than a night’s sleep. In this 
connection I should suggest the desir- 
ability of having these magazines and 
books on your own study table, rather 
than depending upon libraries. The 
advantage is obvious. 

Then finally I believe we should all 
be reading something of a devotional 
nature regularly. Many men find that 
this comes best during the Morning 
Watch. One professor reads many 
books that way. First he reads his 
Bible a few minutes, then a good book, 
and he is ready for his time of prayer. 
This plan may not appeal to every- 
one, but we should certainly make 
some arrangement by which we can 
take advantage of some of the great 
thoughts on religion which are avail- 
able in books. If our age needs more 
mystical communion with God, as we 
are told, we certainly should learn 
from the mystics who have lived before 
us, 
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STUDYING THE BIBLE TOGETHER 


BY A. BRUCE 


YOLLEGE men like to discuss among 
themselves the biggest problems of 
the universe, problems scientific, philo- 
sophical, and religious. No question is 
too deep or too broad to be tackled by al 
little group of students when they find, 
themselves in the proper mood. How, 
often one breaks in upon a dormitory 
room to find several of the fellows hold-_ 
ing a “session” on some really worth- 
while question, and more or less hap- 
hazardly fumbling about toward the 
truth! It is part of our education, a 
truly vital part. 4 
Capitalize upon this fondness for dis- 
cussion, get the group to choose a chair- 
man and to agree to meet at a regular 
time and place, select the most interest- 
ing moral and religious problems, de- 
cide to discuss them from the stand- 
point of the Bible and its teachings, and 
you have organized a Bible discussion 
group. It is a natural development, and 
with proper helps for the chairman or 
leader, yields large possibilities in the 
way of getting men to study the Bible 
together. 

There will remain always the need 
for personal Bible study. For the 
student especially, nothing can take the 
place of quiet times spent in prayer 
and meditation over the pages of his 
Testament. The difficulty frequently 
lies in getting men to recognize the 
value of such personal use of the Bible. 
For many this realization has come 
through their first being interested in a 
Bible discussion group where they 
learned that the Bible furnishes genu- 
ine help in the solution of problems 
which are vital to any man seeking to 
think straight and to live purposefully. 
And for the student who in the first 
place has formed habits of personal 
Bible study, there will arise naturally 
the desire to add to this helpful spirit- 
ual exercise the sharing of thought, ex- 
perience, and purpose with a group of 
his fellows in a Bible study class. 

This student will feel that there are 
some advantages in a Bible discussion 
group which cannot be gained alone in 
private study. One of these special 
advantages is the aid which discussion 
gives in clarifying thought and correct- 
ing opinion. It is the surest cure for 
harmful narrowness. How wholesomg 
it is, how chastening, to find one’s pet 
opinions challenged, to be throawn back 
upon a deeper study of the spirit and 
meaning of Christ’s teachings, to be 
forced to revise certain ideals and pur- 
poses, to develop sympathy and fair 
play in respect to the other fellow’s 
viewpoint. 

Another advantage in studying the 
Bible together is the formation by this 
means of a center of Christian fellow- 
ship. The necessity of this comraderie 
in spiritual life is keenly felt upon 
many a campus where conditions make 
it exceedingly difficult for one to stand 
alone. Ideals to become most effective 
must be felt as group ideals. Morale is 
decidedly increased by the knowledge 
that others face the problems also, and 
agree to attempt their solution in line 
with the principles set forth in the 
Bible. Some of the finest and most 
abiding friendships may grow out of 
this common quest for the way of life 
which draws men together into Bible 
study classes. 
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A third special value of the Bible 
study group is the opportunity it offers 
for service to others. If an ideal is 
caught in common, if a problem is 
clearly analyzed and a group solution 
worked out in accord with Jesus’ teach- 
ings, the next most natural step is the 
adoption of a program for the practical 
application of that solution. Usually 
such a program depends for success up- 
on group action, and here the Bible dis- 
cussion group, or a number of such 
groups on the campus, will furnish the 
corporate strength necessary for the 
realization of new and changed condi- 
tions. 

In the study of the Bible together, 
there are two points where special care 
must be exercised. First, that the group 
really gets to the teaching of Jesus— 
really gets the Bible studied. Second, 


that it really gets the principles of the 


Bible into every day operation. On the 
one hand it is easy to discuss an inter- 
esting problem without introducing the 
Bible and its solution; on the other 
hand it is not sufficient for the grouv 
to pore over a Scripture passage with- 
out making the connection which the 
passage may have to their concrete 
problems, and without working out 
from it a plan of action which may be 
put into practice. 

It has been observed by some student 
leaders that the strength or weakness 
of the Bible study groups on a campus 
serves as an accurate index to the con- 
dition of that Association’s entire work. 
Certain it is that the study of the Bible 
together is made the keynote in the 
program of many of the college Asso- 
ciations which are known for the unique 
effectiveness and influence of their 
work. 

Why not adopt as a slogan for the 


IS VOLUNTARY BIBLE STUDY 
NEEDED? 


BY ARTHUR RUGH 


HIS is not a plea for Bible study. 
The place of the Bible in life is as- 
sumed. The question is this: If a 
student has opportunity for curriculum 
Bible study under a good teacher, does 
he at the same time need voluntary 
Bible study? We are all busy, or ought 
to be. We have no time for duplication. 
Will curriculum study. suffice? 
The answer is found in the answer to 
the question: What is the purpose of 


Bible study in college? Without at- 
tempting to follow all the reasons 
through to conclusions, Bible study 


should do these things for a student: 

1. It should invigorate, enrich, and 
enlighten his religious life and experi- 
ence. 

2. It should develop a habit of daily 
devotional study which will continue 
increasingly through life. 

3. It should produce skill in produc- 
tive Bible student independent of out- 
side stimulation or guidance which will 
not be available after school days are 
done. 

4. It should give a thorough, scholar- 
ly, scientific, up-to-date knowledge of 
the Bible and its teachings. 

The testimony of experience is that 
the fourth of these desiderata can be 
best secured from a well taught cur- 
riculum Bible class and that the other 
three result best and almost only, from 
voluntary study because: 

(a) Vital results. The vital spiritual 
results of Bible study are measured 
largely by the attitude of mind and soul 
when the student is studying. Two 
students are studying a Bible incident. 
One is thinking: “Well, if I do get 
called on in class today I can get away 
with it and get my credit.” The other 
is thinking: “Now, just what does this 
reveal as to the availability of the Liv- 
ing God in my daily task? Under what 
conditions is He available and am I 
ready to meet the conditions?” The 
different spiritual results of the two 
types of study are obvious. Granted 
that curriculum Bible study might be 
done in a truly devotional spirit. Grant 


coming year on your campus: “The 
Study of the Bible Together!” 
also that it isn’t done tha. way and 


does not produce large results in voli- 
tional life. 

(b) Forming habits. Religious hab- 

its, as many other kinds, are produced 
most rapidly and permanently by volun- 
tary acts rather than by required acts. 
Curriculum study in any ling is not 
designed primarily to produce life 
habits of study. How many graduates 
keep up their studies in any line after 
commencement day? Their name is 
not legion. Curriculum study doesn’t 
work that way. Voluntary study by its 
nature does work that way. For most 
men no daily life habit of the study of 
chemistry or history or economics is 
necessary. Curriculum study is able to 
fulfil its purpose in this zone. But 
where a life habit of study is a prim- 
ary purpose a different process is neces- 
sary. 
(c) Skill in independent Bible study. 
The men who are arriving in their re- 
ligious lives and in their application of 
religion to present social problems are 
not dependent in their Bible study upon 
what they learned in ’97 or ’04, but on 
what they are finding now in the inex- 
haustible Scriptures, although no teach- 
er or course of study is available. 

(d) Knowledge of the Bible. We 
believe in curriculum Bible study if it 
is well taught. This kind of study is 
usually designed to produce a more ac- 
curate and scholarly knowledge of the 
Bible than voluntary study. And if 
ever a generation of students needed a 
thorough scholarly knowledge of the 
Bible this generation does need it. 

The tasks of the generation make it 
imperative that our colleges provide 
curriculum courses in Bible’ study 
which are thoroughly, fearlessly, and 
religiously taught; but that study will 
not do for the students of the generation 
what the Bible is meant to do any more 
than mastering Spaldings’ 1922 Base 
Ball Guide will make a varsity man bat 
300. Daily Bible study is still the key 
to dynamic Christian life in the indi- 
vidual student and in the college. 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS in SUMMER SERVICE 


“T WENT to North Dakota as soon as 

college closed last June and spent the 
entire summer in the Red River Valley. 
I enjoyed the work very much, because 
all the people in the communities seemed 
to appreciate it, and the thought that I 
was helping some one, or making life 
just a bit brighter, is the real joy and 
compensation. The experience was 
the best I could ask for, and it gave 
me a much deeper view of the need 
and conditions in our country. I am 
sure that if more of the fellows could 
see the need of such work face to face, 
they would give God a better chance 
to work through them in giving help 
to those desiring help from Him. It 
was a wonderful experience, and I 
would urge any young man to try it 
if he could see his way clear . . .”—W 
W. SMITH. 


“ UNDREDS of small, struggling 

churches in need of strong, ener- 
getic young men and women! Hundreds 
of fields unoccupied. Thousands of 
thrifty, earnest people unreached by 
the Church of Christ! Indeed, there is 
the golden opportunity to make one’s 
life worth while. 

Some one told me last summer, be- 
for I left for North Dakota, that I 
would find that people in the west did 
not go to church as they did in the 
east. That sounded bad when I con- 
sidered the negligence of people here, 
but I went out and went at it. 
found that they were just as earnest, 
that God was just as real to them, 
and that they were just as eager to 
have a sermon as any people here. 
They are eager, earnest, and willing, 
and the task of serving them I com- 
mend to any young man or woman, 
who would be heroic, who would be 
unselfish, and willing to put his or 
her life where it would count the most.” 

R. B. SMITH. 


[a letters give glimpses of the 
fascinating experiences which be- 
fell the 141 students who spent the 
summer of 1921 in what is known 
as home missionary service, under the 
auspices of two societies of the Con- 
gregational Church. Previous to last 
year neither of these societies—The 
Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety and the Congregational Sunday 
School Extension Society, had used 
any but theological students. 

In the frontier fields of the West 
and South opportunities for summer 
service are open to students. Such 
men would supplement the work of 
pastors already in charge. Most such 
fields cover many miles of territory 
and even with the aid of a Ford car 
cannot, of course, be worked inten- 
sively by one man. Hence students 
are utilized during the summer months 
to cover the distant points of these 
sections. 

The. service rendered 
preaching at school houses or ranch 
homes, and in some _ instances in 
churches; visitation, sharing in the life 
of the section, whatever the special 
interest of the moment may be—at 
pitching alfalfa, branding calves, rid- 
ing the range, laying railroad tracks; 
boy scout work and work for general 
community betterment. 


includes 


By WILLIAM S. BEARD 


Last summer, particularly, for the 
sake of discovering if the student life 
of this generation is: not exactly as 
responsive to idealistic appeals as 
those of other periods, and partly as a 
result of an interesting conference 
with one of the field secretaries of the 
Student Department, two societies de- 
cided to utilize college students. The 
Sunday School Society placed sixteen 
in the field, of whom nine were men. 
The Home Missionary Society, with 
the affiliated organizations in several 
states, located about 125, only a small 
number being seminary students. For 
the sixteen positions which were filled 
by the Sunday School Society there 
were one hundred applicants. It is 
safe to say that many more students 
could have been secured had there been 
funds enough for salary and main- 
tenance. Never did any knights of 
old enter upon their enterprises with 
more zest than these students of the 
twentieth century. 

Their reports are fascinating in the 
extreme. One young woman, a grad- 
uate of Kingfisher College, Oklahoma, 
and a student last year in Radcliffe, 
went to.a mountain community in the 
South. Her place of residence through 
the summer was the second floor of 
an old house, the room below being 
occupied by a crazy woman and the 
attic above her by a colony of bats. 
Neither of these, however, were deter- 
rents. With her finely trained voice 
and broad Christian culture she gave 
herself to the young life of that com- 
munity in such a fashion as to have 
left a lasting impress. 

A group of Oberlin boys, with abso- 
lutely no thought of the ministry and 
not tremendousiy keen about the 
Church, betook themselves to the Far 
West. The stories of their adventures 
read like the “Acts of the Apostles.” 
One of these students became so in- 
terested in this frontier field that he 
has been in constant correspondence 
with the people ever since. Another 
made his first onslaught not by ex- 
pounding the Bible but by becoming 
the tennis champion of the youth of 
the community. He then secured the 
adoration of the adults by vanquishing 
the leading chess player who had 


beaten all comers since Noah. 

These students, untrained from the 
standpoint of the scientific approach 
to the work of the Church, but with a 
fine sense of humor and good judg- 
ment and love of folks and infinite ca- 
pacity for toil and with no eye for 
discouragement or failure, in the three 
months of a summer’s vacation set in 
motion in their several communities 
programs which should have the full- 
time service of successors by way of 
follow-up. 

A feature worthy of comment is that 
several of these men had practically 
no ministerial purpose when their sum- 
mer’s tour of duty commenced, yet 
they came back absolutely committed 
not only to the ministry as such, but 
to the opportunities in the home mis- 
sionary field, and are now shaping 
their courses for theological school and 


thorough-going training for specific 
tasks in those fields. 
The writer can think of nothing 


which would stimulate the wider in- 
terest and larger sympathy of a church 
quite so supremely as a college stu- 
dent’s recital before his own church of 
such a summer’s experience. 

Certain conclusions have been 
forced upon those of us who have ob- 
served this experiment. First of all, 
we are convinced that the students of 
this generation are no more lacking in 
idealism than those of previous genera- 
tions. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that some of the boards have been 
fairly swamped with men and women 
seeking summer service. 

This summer tour of service, too, is 
making it possible for the students to 
know themselves. How any student, 
face to face with the complexity of the 
present-day situation, should be ex- 
pected to know whether he ought to 
enter the ministry until he has had 
some opportunity to try his hand at 
the task, is a difficult question to an- 
swer. But a three months’ period of 
service will prove in most instances 
an adequate means of self-revelation. 

Any who are interested in such sum- 
mer opportunities should correspond 
with: Rev. W. A. Anthony, Home Mis- 
sions Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, giving their denominations. 
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BIBLE GROUPS AT SEABECK 


N answering this question it is well 

to remember the immense value of 
student conferences in other years. As 
a result of these conferences multitudes 
of men throughout the world bear wit- 
ness to a deepened reality of religious 
experience, a broadened vision of them- 
selves and of the world, a new sense of 
social responsibility, and a quickened 
conviction of direct relationship to the 
Christian remaking of the world. Men 
whose lives have been energized through 
Christian student conferences are 
everywhere bearing witness for Christ; 
some are standing at the outposts of the 
world; others are in the homeland serv- 
ing their generation according to the 
will of God as engineers, physicians, 
farmers, business men, etc. 

The need of the world calls to us more 
urgently this year than ever before. 
Like Habakkuk, many men of noble 
purpose are greatly perplexed, and with 
profound reverence and sincerity are 
asking such questions as these: Does 
Christianity have a program for the 
remaking of our torn and disordered 
world? Is this program practicable? 
Can it be put into operation? If so, 
what is necessary to accomplish it? 
Where is my particular place and what 
part should I bear? 

Years ago Gladstone charged that the 
educated and privileged classes of Eng- 
land had constantly been found on the 
wrong side of the great movements for 
the freeing of humanity. Lord Bryce 
has recently repeated the charge. Woe 
betide our world if the college men and 
women of America are lacking in social 
sympathy, social vision, social purpose. 

There is more urgent need than ever 
before that college men prayerfully 
seek their place in the tasks of their 
generation. 

JAMES C. BAKER. 
Univ. of Illinois. 


TEVER did our college students 
4 face greater moral problems in 


a more difficult environment in a 
more critical year. The conference will 
give them not only light upon the issues 
involved, but the impulse to meet those 
issues in the wisest and noblest ways. 
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The experience is a combination of a 
course in Christian morals, contact with 
a moral dynamo, and a moral bath. 

2. Never did the religious issues de- 
mand clearer thinking, or religious na- 
tures more need to be fed on the right 
kind of spiritual food. Indifference, 
misunderstandings, and misguided zeal 
are doing untold harm, while many col- 
lege men and women have still to make 
vital contact with the “life which is life 
indeed.” The conferences bring spirit- 
ual light and warmth and food and air 
and exercise to those who share their 
hill-top experiences. They are religious 
health resorts, developers of Christian 
athletes. Even a student who declines 
to take the Christian stand—and few 
will do this when they realize its reas- 
onableness, its possibilities for joy, and 
its supreme values for the individual 
and for society—will at least know 
what Christianity means, and feel some- 
thing of its transforming beauty and 
power. 

3. The world is calling urgently for 
educated Christian leaders. If our in- 
dustrial captains in both camps have 
the mind of Jesus, the solution of the 
problems may be very much simplified, 
and the discussions will be brotherly 
and peaceful. If they have not the 
mind of Jesus, an industrial war may 
be just ahead. We need Christian 
lawyers, not merely men who with or 
without the highest principles earn 
their bread by that trade. We need 
Christian physicians, parents, workers 
in every calling; especially Christian 
statesmen in every country, who shall 
save us from the hells into which selfish, 
savage patriotism and blind, partisan 
politics may plunge us, and build the 
new and better social order for the lack 
of which the nations now fight and 
starve and bleed. The conferences are 
training camps for drilling Christian 
soldiers. They are the mothers of 
Christian women and of Christian men. 

These are not new problems, but this 
year they are acute, and the solution is 
imperative. To have hundreds of the 
picked youth of our country live for 
ten days under the spell of the teach- 
ings and spirit of Jesus may mean a 
new birthday in the lives of our young 
men and women, and a long step for- 
ward in the bringing in of a reign of 
righteousness and of truth and of love. 
How better can those students spend 
ten days of their vacation? What more 
can any organizations do in ten days 
for the welfare of our college communi- 
ties and the salvation of the world? 
Yale. HENRY HALLAM TWEEDY. 


Was I think about a student Sum- 
mer conference one of the first 
pictures that comes to my mind is that 
of a beautiful spot somewhere in the 
country. For invariably the location 
chosen for such a conference is one of 
great natural beauty. It means much 
to be able to get together with seven or 
eight hundred other college fellows in 
surroundings that are so attractive. 

Added to this natural beauty is al- 
most everything that comes under the 
head of summer sports. If you want 
swimming or boating, if you care for 
tennis or baseball, if perhaps you pre- 
fer mountain climbing or hiking across 
country or studying birds or flowers, 
all these things are at your hand during 
the conference. 


Or once again if you want to build 
into your life all that comes through 
the finest kind of companionship, the 
summer conference is one of the best 
places to satisfy that desire. Some of 
the most valuable friendships have been 
made at conferences where have come 
together fellows who have the same in- 
terest in or love for or desire to serve 
cur Master. 

And then the most important reason 
for attending a summer conference is 
the inspiration and knowledge that a 
fellow receives there for better and 
more useful living. The problem of liv- 
ing a Christian life in our generation 
is not an easy one. Some of us feel 
that much of our social and economic 
and governmental systems are working 
against us when we do make the at- 
tempt to follow seriously the principles 
that Jesus outlined. If we want to do 


the job and do it right, we sorely need 
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AT HOLLISTER 
periods of concentrated study and of 
discussion. with other. people who are 
thinking along the same lines. The so- 
lution for most of our problems will not 
be found by any one or two persons 
thinking by themselves, but by many 
people thinking and praying together 
and each making his particular contri- 
bution. A summer conference offers a 
superb opportunity for this sort of 
thing. 

For a good healthy vacation, for the 
broadening influence of association with 
some of the best representatives from 
other colleges, for inspiration for bet- 
ter living and for preparation for more 
helpful service of the world, go to a 
student conference this summer. 

THOMAS GUTHRIE SPEERS. 
Ist Presbyterian Church, New York. 
ECENTLY a newly elected student 
Y. M. C. A. president, an ex-service 
man, was asked if he expected to go to 
the summer student conference. His 
answer was ready. 

“Sure. I’d as soon try to captain a 
battery without training for a commis- 
sion as take on my duties as “Y” presi- 
dent next year and not attend the stu- 
dent conference.” : 

“Will anybody else from your Asso- 
ciation go?” I ventured to ask. 

“Say, what kind of a club do you 
think we have here, anyway?” he came 
back at me. “If I was captain of that 
battery I was talking about, do you 
think I’d want greenhorns for lieu- 
tenants and sergeants? No _ siree, 
job! They need to know their jobs as 
well as Ido mine. Our Association is a 
part of an organized army against sin, 
not a bunch of guerillas attacking when 
they want to get something to keep liv- 
ing.” 


ee 
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In spite of the growing desire for 
peaceful penetration of the teachings 
of our Master, Jesus Christ, into every 
phase of college life, the analogy ex- 
pressed by this newly elected president 
seemed a very good one to me. Sin on 
our campuses is well organized and 
trained, marshalled by the forces of 
evil which can largely be traced to com- 
mercialism. How can unorganized 
forces of righteousness expect to com- 
pete with such organized forces of sin? 

The analogy thus forced upon me 
caused me to think back of the guerilla 
type of warfare against sin which I 
had known too well as a student. 

I thought back, also, to another year, 
when a newly elected president felt his 
responsibilities and shared them with 
his cabinet. He not only considered it a 
personal obligation to go to student con- 
ference for training, but he laid it 
upon the hearts of his whole cabinet, 
and actually displaced one chairman 
who failed to go when he could 
easily have done so. The majority of 
that cabinet which attended the Con- 


ference came back to that campus not 
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only trained but inspired. They bound 
themselves together in a little group to 
pray that Christ might come to that 
campus and bring with Him a real re- 
ligious awakening. What they prayed 
for came to pass. No man on that cam- 
pus completed that year without having 
fairly faced the issue of his relationship 
to God through Jesus Christ. 

Although this rich experience is with- 
in the possibilities of each Association, 
it is reasonably certain that many will 
not embrace it. I think of the number 
of Associations who will be represented 
only by the president and the great 
number that will not even be represent- 
ed by him. It is discouraging to think 
of those local Associations which will 
struggle blindly through another year 
accomplishing no more for the King- 
dom of God on their campuses next year 
than they did this year. If every presi- 
dent would face his responsibilities as 
unflinchingly as did the ex-service man 
vhom I have quoted, many Associa- 
tions would enter upon a new era. 

At best this training is inadequate— 
ten days is all too short for such work. 
Christian leaders who are preparing for 
Christian service after graduation are 
overlooking the best opportunity for 
preparation they will ever have when 
they overlook the possibility of a manly 
fight against sin while in college. 

E. B. SHULTZ. 
Washington and Lee. 


conference 


Ww the anyway, any- 
where? There are those who ob- 
ject to conferences in the business 


‘CONFERENCES this YEAR? 


world. And there are others, who can 
not see the purpose of conferences in 
the student world. To all such ob- 
jectors it matters not whether the 
conference proposed be financial, polit- 
ical, athletic or religious in character 
and emphasis. They simply cannot 
understand the reason for gathering 
any large group of persons together. 
But fortunately the number of these 
objectors is fast decreasing. I know 
the objection often raised by hard- 
pressed students that attendance upon 
the Summer Conference will cost 
money, and that one can take away 
no tangible results therefrom. These 
men argue with—to them—irreproach- 
able logic that, in spite of all the at- 
tempts to cut costs to a minimatm, it 
will cost money for traveling expenses, 
for board, for books. It will cost in 
time, and precious vacation time at 
that. Why then spend money and 
time without tangible results? 

We can dispose of the “‘results’”’ ob- 
jection at once. Not even business 
conferences are known to produce im- 
mediate and tangible results. The re- 
sults of any conference of personali- 
ties are not immediately material. 
They consist rather in the achieve- 
ment of an understanding, both indi- 
vidual and collective. Our question 
then resolves itself to this: What sort 
of an understanding can the summer 
student conference bring me? 

(1) Attendance at the summer stu- 
dent conference will bring me in con- 
tact with men and messages, with 
personalities and points of view which 
—in the ordinary course of my col- 
lege life—I might never meet or know. 
At the conference I shall see and hear 
such men as Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Dr. Wil- 
liam Pierson Merrill—all preachers of 
a living faith. There too I will find 
Professor Harry F. Ward and his 
friend Stitt Wilson with their special 
emphasis upon the social problems of 
the day and the social aspects of the 
Gospel. There I shall meet energetic, 
progressive, sympathetic missionaries, 
each with his agricultural, educational, 
medical and religious work to explain. 
Among the lesser lights of the con- 
ference, I shall meet and have oppor- 
tunity to talk with younger men, men 
recently out of the best seminaries 
and schools, men whose approach to 
the Bible and the problems of the day 
is my own. may count upon the 
sympathetic understanding of these 
younger men for the very reason that 
they have passed through experiences 
similar to mine. 

(2) Attendance upon the Summer 
Conference will afford me opportunity 
of meeting with my fellow students. 
Many of them will be picked men, 
earnest men, representative of the bet- 
ter student life and interest in nearly 
all the colleges in my section of the 
country. We shall live together for ten 
days, eat together in one large dining 
hall, play together, swim together, wor- 
ship and discuss together. There rank 
and caste and college differences are 
laid aside for ten day. The circumstan- 
ces of conference like are so arranged 
that I may become acquainted with any 
one I may desire to know on the 
grounds. Friendships there are made 
as easily and directly as_ possible. 
Among the distinct advantages of re- 
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cent conferences is the opportunity 
for fellowship with many students from 
many lands. There they gather from 
all Europe, from Africa, from South 
America and the Philippine Islands, 
from the Near and Far East. 

(3) Attendance upon the summer 
conference will make it possible for 
me to face the problem of my own 
life work seriously. I may find help 
there as I can never find it on my 
college campus. There are sure to be 
men of various walks in life, men 
whose interests are in the things of the 
Spirit, of course, but whose callings 
and training are different. Best of 
all, these men are at the conference 
just to help me. With them I may 
“go apart awhile” and think out loud. 
To them I may speak of my hopes and 
desires without fear of misunderstand- 
ing or interruption, a thing not always 
possible on the busy college campus 
with its crowded days, where there are 
always “many coming and going.” 

Where else, in ten short days, can 
a student get all the information, in- 
spiration and help made possible by 
the Student Conference? After all 
has been said and written, the fact 
remains that Christian faith is caught, 
not studied. The Christian experience 
comes and remains with us not so much 
through meditating upon books but 
through meditating personalities, 
through Christ-centered lives. At.the 
conference the ends of the earth meet, 


and fifty different nationalities are 
gathered together in the name of 
Christ. Men have been coming and 


going from our Student Conferences 
for thirty-five years and the best of 
these bear testimony that the value of 
the summer Student Conference is 
cumulative and not merely temporary. 
“Only come and see!” 
THEODORE AINSWORTH GREENE. 

Brick Church, New York 
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Editorials 


Association Membership and Study 


| EMINDERS will not be far to seek 

in this issue that the Student Move- 
ment believes in hard work. It holds 
that there is real meaning in St. Paul’s 
words that discoveries of the unsearch- 
able riches of the spiritual life are pos- 
sible only as we “gird up the loins of 
our minds.” The Gospel is spoken of as 
“simple”; and so it is. The most un- 
lettered man may shame us in his ap- 
prehensions of the living truths in 
Christ. But it is also too deep for a 
lifetime of thought if all its profound 
truths would be explored and interpret- 
ed to a questioning generation. 

No Association should dream of con- 
tentment with its attainments unless it 
is progressively drawing to its member- 
ship the ablest upperclassmen. There 
must never be a giving up of the evan- 
gelistic challenge to new men. But this 
task, great as it is in every college, 
must not exhaust our strength. Indeed 
the more widespread work has no guar- 
antee of continuance except by the sup- 
port of men of reasoned faith. Little 
profit to “win” freshmen if they, es- 
pecially the ablest of them, are not 
“held” by an ever deepening fellowship 
of thought and service. Many Associa- 
tions should strengthen the work among 
graduate students. Discussion groups 
rather than large meetings are the best 
means of reaching such _ students. 
Would that there were more professors 
who would see the transcendent value 
of meeting in their home or study one 
such group a week with Sharman’s 
“Jesus in the Records” as a guide. 


What Would Happen? 


Waar would happen if from coast to 
coast these great summer confer- 
ences were suddenly to be discontinued? 
For thirty-six years they have been 
held, summer after summer. They have 
been generators of great volumes of 
piritual energy and good will which 
the delegates have carried home and 
transmitted to their fellows. 

A vigorous protest surely would be 
heard from the old conference alumni 
whose memories of these conferences 
are still sacred and whose convictions 
regarding their value have increased 
with the years. The vision of God in 
Christ, the incarnation of Christ in 
their fellows, the challenge to world 
service, and the unanswerable power of 
prayer—all these realities are so un- 
forgettable that these older conference 
alumni would rise in protest. 

And many college presidents and fac- 
ulties would not be far behind. Year by 
year they have watched their college 
tudents assemble for these summer 
conferences. Some of these prospective 
delegates, to be sure, are indifferent; 
others are troubled about the expense, 
and all are somewhat uncertain—ten 
days is a long time to remain away 
from home and away from that summer 
iob. But once at the conference trans- 
formations come rapidly. The days are 
crowded with the rarest of messages. 
The fellowship of speakers, leaders, and 
delegates, how indescribably worth 
while! 

To be sure, the intervening months of 
summer somewhat cool the ardor, but 
even so these men come back to college 
with a purpose and a power and a pro- 
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gram that make for righteousness. 
Colleges and universities need this leav- 
en and those who are on the watch- 
towers of our educational institutions 
know it. 

But the most vigorous protest would 
ceme from those students who were at 
these conferences last year. They are 
already eager to send their fellows. 
Some are actually contributing money 
toward the expense of this year’s dele- 
gates. Others are soliciting funds from 
richer sources; all are boosting. Ask 
them, these men who were there last 
year, if these conferences should be 
discontinued and their faces will banish 
all lingering doubt as to the value of 
these gatherings. 

I have said nothing about the Church, 
for her stake in these great conferences 
is so manifest. Her leaders, how many 
of them have been spiritually born 
upons these conference grounds and 
thousands of others nourished there! 
But the Church abroad is even more 
concerned. Our foreign student guests 
have treasured ,these conferences and 
literally carried them into every corner 
of the globe, until today these great 
dynamic gatherings are transforming 
the lives of students in at least forty 
different nations. 

By the way, have you attended a sum- 
mer conference? Over 3,000 American 
college men expect to do so this summer. 


A Student's Note Book 


Reginald Bell, formerly Interstate 
Secretary for Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas, is now Associate Secretary with 
A. J. Elliott in the Middle Western 
field. A varied experience in Asso- 
ciation work has fitted him for this 
important post. His many friends 
throughout the country prophesy for 
him a most useful service. 


* * * * 


Now is the time to be thinking about 
the gathering of facts and figures for 
your Annual Report. The careful 
study of your year’s work that is essen- 
tial to make this report an accurate one, 
is invaluable not only to the outgoing 
administration but even more so to the 
new officers. May 31st is the latest 
date that reports will be considered by 
the Bureau of Records, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


* * * * 


All leaders of social study courses 
should read the April number of Survey 
Graphic. It is devoted wholly to the 
coal strike and is probably the most re- 
liable sheet available on the subject. It 
can be purchased from Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New 
York City and the price for a single 
issue is thirty cents.. 


* * * * 


Two students possessed of light 
purses and a week’s vacation, traveled 
to Estes Park Conference last year via 
the “foot and lift” route. They were 
from Nebraska State Normal, at Kear- 
ney, and they covered the distance of 
450 miles without mishap and with 
much enjoyment. They admit, however, 
that the actual walking they did was 
almost negligible. Their experience 
might offer a suggestion to students 
similarly situated and eager to get to 
the conference 


News and Views 


The Eastern newspapers recently 
carried a report of the suppression by 
Chancellor Day of 


The College the Syracuse hu 
Paper and morous periodical! 
Prohibition because of the jest- 


ing way in which 
prohibition was treated. The defense 
made by the editors was that they were 
following the example of leading na 
tional humorists, and Q. E. D. were 
right. To these and other college edi 
tors we commend the following inde 
pendent,  straight-thinking editorial 
from the Minnesota Daily: 
Prohibition is no longer a 
discussion or argument; it 


subject for 
is an established 


fact. Some few of us may not like it, but 
the time is long past when our opinions 
earried any weight, and as law abiding 
citizens it is now our duty to live up to the 
spirit and letter of the eighteenth amend 
ment. The great majority of us carry out 
the letter of the law with no thought of 
questioning it, but there is an ever increas 
ing number of us who are indirectly help 
ing to defeat its object. We refer to the 
levity with which prohibition is treated by 
many students in the course of ordinary 
conversations in the humor sections of 
some college magazines and papers, and in 
so-called after-dinner jokes 

The quickest way to destroy the effect of 
a movement is to ridicule it. The things 
which we continually laugh at soon come 
to have no influence on our mental attitude 
and while most of the offenders mean 
nothing more than they say in fun, the 
mere process of continually treating pro 


hibition as a joke in the course of time tends 


to influence the judgment until prohibitior 
really will seem a joke 

Whether we as individuals happen to 
favor or oppose prohibition no longer has 
any bearing on the situation. It is appar 
ently here to stay and we are bound to live 
up to it. Continually poking fun at an 
amendment to the constitution is a poor 
means of supporting popular government 
the precedent once set, no piece of legisla 
tion will be free from the jibes of the comi 
press and in consequence the ridicule of the 
public 

Someone must break the ice; the Minne 
sota Daily hereby takes upon itself that 
responsibility so far as the University is 
concerned. Hereafter, prohibition jokes of 
every nature, kind, and description will be 
barred from the news and editorial columns 


of this paper. We feel that in the up-to-date 
college community such humor is passe and 
has no place in either conversation or print 

We are proud of the Minnesota 
Daily. Any permanent lowering of re- 
spect for constitutional and legislative 
enactment would prove a cancer, fatal 
to popular government. 


As a general principle every dele- 
gate should pay a good share of his 
own expenses. Where 


Raising Con- expenses are pro 
ference Loan vided, usually they 
Funds should be repaid to 


the Loan Fund to be 
used by “coming generations.” These 
methods of raising “loan funds” are 
recommended by experience. Stunt 
Show; Country Fair; Kill Kare Kar- 
nival; letter from College President 
to interested. parents or friends; 
Chapel collections; Faculty vs. Fresh- 
men base ball game; help by local 
churches; play or Lyceum number; re- 
freshment stands at games; percent- 
age of receipts from downtown picture 
show; inter-class or _ inter-society 
games; advertising specialties; picture 
show; subscriptions from former dele- 
gates; Tag Day; appropriation from 
Y. M. C. A. Budget. 
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An Inspiring Training 
Conference 


Y‘UPERLATIVES are required in any 

YY attempt to describe the Illinois offi- 
cers’ Training Conference. A glance 
at the photograph alone would indicate 
this. Besides student delegates and 
ecretaries there were in attendance an 
invited group of Advisory Board mem- 
bers, four Boys’ Work secretaries to 
counsel on High School relations, for- 
eign student representatives, and the 
two regional members on the National 
Council. Many summer conferences 
have met and been called successful 
with fewer delegates in attendance. 

Its chief distinction is that it was 
worked up and conducted throughout 
its sessions by the State Committee of 
Counsel. sesides the Committee of 
Counsel, the organization consisted of 
four committees functioning as a sort 
of cabinet, and not than twelve 
Commissions. Each Commission had a 
student chairman, and a secretary or 
advisory board member as counsellor. 
The conference was demonstrational in 
method throughout. 

The major part of the sessions were 
devoted to the reports of these com- 
missions, which covered every phase 
of the Association program as well 
as pressing questions of the hour, such 


less 


as the unified Basis; Constitutons; 
Election Practices; High School Rela- 
tions; Bible Discussion Groups; Social 


Problems 
Religious 


Industrial Contacts; World 
and Missions; Pre-Easter 
Work; Life Work Service, etc. 

In addition, a great deal of inspira- 
tion, of fellowship,, and of fun was 
sandwiched in. The conference made a 
memorable pilgrimage to the remark- 
able reproduction of the origina! George 
Williams room, recently completed at 
the Chicago Association College, where 
the conference was entertained. 


Who's Who In This Issue 


FRANK AYDELOTTE is President of 
Swarthmore College, Pa. 

A. BRUCE CURRY, JR., is Professor 
in the Biblical Seminary of New 
York. 

WILLIAM §S. BEARD is a secretary of 


Congregational 


the Home Missionary 
Society. 
E. FAY CAMPBELL is General Sec- 


retary of the Association at Yale. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 347 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City, is edited 
by the following Committee of the Stu- 
dent Department: A. J. Elliott, Fred- 


} 
erick M. Harris, Earl H. Kelsey, Ken- 


neth S. Latourette, George Irving, E. 
B. Shultz, and David R. Porter. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A WAY OF HONOR. Fleming H. Re- 


vell Company. 


BUILDING ON ROCK. Association 
Press. 

THE PLACE OF JESUS IN THE 
LIFE OF TODAY. Association 
Press. 


These three volumes and one other, 
“The Faith of a Middle-Aged Man,” 
comprise the bulk of the published 
works of one of the noblest and bravest 
spirits that ever tabernacled among 
men. The volumes are full of most re- 
vealing, if unconscious, autobiographi- 
cal material, as all work of this char- 
acter is bound to be. 

Dr. Kingman, after splendid work in 
college and seminary, went to China as 
a missionary of the American Board. 
Shortly thereafter he was invalided 
home, where for twenty years and more 
he’ fought a hand to hand battle not 
only with death but with weakness and 
suffering in their most testing forms. 
In it all he remained a true Christian 
knight and never gave up his sword. 
He died last April. 

The first is a volume of sermons 
which already have had a wide reading 
because of the vigor of their moral and 
spiritual appeal and of the keen insight 
they reveal. They are written in En- 
glish of crystal clearness. 

“Building on Rock” is arranged for 
daily study. It brings one face to face 
with Jesus’s explanation of life and 
the power he provides by which to live. 
The book is alive with challenging para- 
graphs and the most thought-provoking 
statements. The volume deserves even 
a wider reading than it has yet received. 

The iast mentioned volume is in the 
press, to be ready soon. It is a fresh 
putting of the appeal of Jesus to the 
man who is alive to every demand and 
perplexity of the present hour. It 
points out how Jesus Christ provides 
the answer for every one of the deepest 
needs of the individual and the race. 
In this volume is a biographical sketch 
of Dr. Kingman, to which several well 
known religious leaders have contrib- 
uted. 

I covet for all my friends a deepening 
acquaintance with these volumes, writ- 
ten by a radiantly victorious soldier of 
Christ. 

GEORGE IRVING. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. By 
John Jay Chapman. Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 


The author, while dealing largely with 
the development and ultimate success 
of the anti-slavery movement, has 
gathered all his material about one cen- 
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tral character—William Lloyd Garri- 
son. In the preface he says: “The 
history of the United States between 
1800 and 1860 will some day be rewrit- 
ten with this man as its central figure.” 

William Lloyd Garrison was a man of 
keen moral insight. As a young man 
he came to the conclusion that slavery 
was the only thing worth thinking 
about and that everything else must be 
postponed until slavery was abolished. 
He was a man of great faith, for he 
founded his paper “The Liberator” 
without a dollar of capital and not a 
single subscriber. Evidently this gentle 
person was yet absolutely fearless. A 
state legislature could offer a reward of 
$5,000 for him, but it only made him 
stronger in his attacks. A mob could 
drag him through the streets and 
threaten him with death, but he re 
mained calm and unruffled. 

Garrison was an earnest student of 
the Bible. This was the evident source 
of his power. One man, hearing him 
speak, wrote: “That is a providential 
man; he is a prophet; he will shake our 
nation to its center, but he will shake 
slavery out of it.” It is worth while 
knowing about such a man. 

But it is not interest in the past alone 
that makes this book valuable. Much 
of it deals with problems that we are 
facing today—the suppression of free 
speech; the struggle of economic inter- 
ests against the welfare of man; the 
dealing with social injustice single 
handed if necessary. And if ever we 
find ourselves tempted to be satisfied 
with things as they are, it will stiffen 
our backbone and increase our courage 
to read again how William Lloyd Garri- 
son fearlessly and untiringly, yet al- 
ways by peaceful means, fought the or- 
ganized evil of his day. 


THOMAS GUTHRIE SPEERS. 


THE STUDENT VOTERS’ MANUAL. 
American Issue Publishing Com- 
pany. 


“Why hasn’t some one done this be- 
fore!” was my first exclamation on see- 
ing this manual. It is a practical and 
exhaustive compendium of all the neces- 
sary information regarding election 
laws in the several states. Not only 
should every college library have one, 


and every civic organization dealing 
with legislative matters or reforms 
where legislation is needed, but it 


should be on the desk of any student 
not thoroughly familiar with the elec 
tion procedure of his own state. 

The author has taken the states al 
phabetically and summarized his in 
formation under four main heads: (1) 
qualification of voters, embracing citi 
zenship, residence, education and prop 
erty or tax requirements; (2) registra 
tion requirements; (3) time of election; 
(4) provision for absentee voters, with 
the requirements for registration and 
voting. 

The facts one wants to know to ex 
ercise his franchise are in the book. I 
was delighted to see the introduction 
by Harry S. Warner. Who better than 


this veteran leader of the Intercolle- 
giate Prohibition Association could 
write the foreword to a work which 


aims to get student conviction into the 
ballot box and upon the statute books 
of the country! 

GEORGE STEWART. 








THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


The May Calendar 


PERSONAL CONFERENCE BY SECRE- : 
TARY AND PRESIDENT WITH 
EACH CABINET MEMBER: Concern 
ing (1) his policies; (2) his commit 
tee and the summer conference; 

vacation contact with his commit 

(4) his returning early for setting 
up conference; (5) his personal spirit 
ual life. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE ASSOCIA 
TION FRIENDSHIP COUNCIL, 

SPRING RETREAT FOR CABINET 

CONTINUATION OF SUMMER CON 
FERENCE EMPHASIS. 

ALUMNI SERVICE REGISTRATIONS 

COMPLETION OF FINANCE CANVASS 

JOINT Y.M.C.A, and Y.W.C.A. Cabinet 
Conference. 

Handbook work 

Securing 
ous 

Plans 


(3) 
his 





(or in 
speakers for 
meetings 

for evangelistic campaign 


April) 


next year’s relig 
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My Dear Mr. President: 

good many other men, almost as 
A able as yourself, have occupied 

your important position. They 
have made many mistakes, but now and 
then something really worth while hap- 
pened during their regime. Before you 
face the future, let me suggest that you 
take off your hat and humbly sit down 
with your comrades of the past and let 
them tell their story. You will find 
their message very carefully stated in 
a little loose-leaf book entitled, “Man- 
ual of Principles and Suggested Meth- 
ods.” ' Be sure to read the index of this 
book at least, and before you shut it 
up, turn to p. 111 and read the Associa- 
tion calendar beginning with the month 
of April—your first month on the job. 

You have of course read with interest 
and profit a very definite statement on 
pp. 37-39 addressed to you as President. 

I assume also that your whole cabinet 
has been selected by this time. If not, 
that is the first thing to do. It involves 
three very simple but vital tasks: 

1. A study of what is required by 
each position on the cabinet What, 
for instance, do you want your Mem- 
bership Chairman to do? Are you quite 
sure you know? Some of our most 
tragic mistakes have been made in the 
presentation of our membership appeal. 
The paragraphs on membership, found 
on p. 43 of the Manual, were written by 
one of our ablest student Association 
men. 

2. A good deal of prayer that you 
may be led to select just the best man 
for each cabinet position. Jesus spent 
the whole night in prayer before choos- 
ing his disciples. Some of your prede- 
cessors have had very real experiences 
along this line. Suppose you read pp. 


61-63. It will surely do no harm and 
it may help. 
3. An unhurried private interview 


with every cabinet prospect to be sure 
that he understands the central purpose 
of the Association as well as the con- 
tribution that his special committee is 
designed to render. age 41 of the 
Manual is just the page to read in this 
connection. 

4. The appointment of a definite 
and regular day and hour of each week 
upon which the cabinet will meet. This 
date should be accepted by the entire 
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cabinet and have absolute right of way 
over every other regular engagement. 

But you have of course attended to 
these matters, and now you face the 
month of May. How crowded the cal- 
endar is! Some of these Association 
presidents have had a lot to do, even in 
May. The more successful ones did 
not try to do everything; they fixed 
upon a few of the most urgent. Let me 
suggest four: 

1. The organization of your Associa- 
tion Friendship Council. This is not a 
very old organization, but it has proven 
in these last years to be exceptionally 
important. Every one of your cabinet 
men should be a member of the Council 
and just as many others as you can 
find who meet the requirements. I can- 
not tell you any more about it here but 
if you don’t know just how to form such 
a Council and how to make it work, 
write immediately to your state or field 
secretary for his counsel and assistance. 
I strongly advise that you endeavor to 
get every member of your Association 
Friendship Council to lead or assist in 
leading a voluntary study group (Bible, 
mission, or social). If you can cross 
this first bridge with your Council mem- 
bers, half the battle is won. (See pp. 
25 and 41 and also a little pampniet “A 
Campus Bible Study Campaign,” ‘by A. 
Bruce Curry. The latter is just off the 
press and is right to the point. 

2. A spring “retreat” for your cabi- 
net, Council men, and faculty advisors. 
Just over a week-end. Get far enough 
away for real privacy. Take one or two 
older men with you who know their 
Lord, their fellows, and as much as pos- 
sible about student Association work. 





Timely Programs 


“CONFERENCE MEETING” 
1 Song Service 
Using popular Conference songs ‘ rplain 
rhen and how these songs were sung in 


Conference 


2. Seriptur Mark 3:13 Mark 1:35 
3. Prayer Several pre viously informed 
students leading 
1. Five Minute Talks 
What the Conference is 
What I aot at Summer Conference 
The social, religious, athletic, intellect 
ual sides of Conference. 
Whu I am aoing this year. 


The (Clocal)Collede 
Can I afford 


dcleqation, 


, 


not to ao 


Closing Song and Prayer 


WAKE THE SUMMER COUNT” 


1. Songs 


‘Oh Beautiful for Spacious Skics’ 
“Lead on Oh Kina Eternal” 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life’ 


Luke 10:25-37 
Special Quartette Number. 


Scripture 


4. Opening Statement by Presiding Officer. 
What is a Summer Worth? 
5. Short Talks: Making the Summer Count. 


t. In Christian influence wherever we go 


b. In social and industrial study. 
c. In international contacts.* 
d. In local churches, Sunday schools or 


issociations, cither as special or lay 


workers, 


*Write your State or Field Secretary for 
special information about opportunities 
for “b” and “ec.” 

6. Song—“Lord Speak to me that I may 


Spe ak.” 


7. Benediction, 





A Quiz = 
HAVE YOU called on the President of 
the college and upon local pastors for 
the purpose of establishing relations 
of cooperation as a fundamental part 
of your Association policy under your 
administration ? 


TIT 


HOW MANY Bible 
next year? How 
ed and trained? 


groups will you have 
will leaders be select 

Do you not think 
they should be selected now, so that 
they will have an opportunity to pre 
pare before fall? 


peerecceueenees 


WILL EACH MAN 
ceive STUDENT 
SOCIATION MEN 
of office? 


on your cabinet re 
EDITION OF AS 
throughout his term 





seeeeerceveneeeeearenens 
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And take friend “Manual” along also. 
Such a gathering, where you can talk 
and pray and think together upon the 
whole task of your Association, is real 
strategy. 

3. A vigorous and persistent effort to 
secure a very able group of students as 
delegates to the summer conference. 
You have already begun to pick these 
men. Several obstacles may have ap- 
peared on the horizon. Do not let them 
discourage you. It is easy enough to 
get the money. The Manual will tell 
you how, on p. 52. The vital thing is 
to get your ablest men to accompany 
you to this conference. 

4. Do not fail to get the permanent, 
and if possible the summer, address 
of your most effective Christian senior 
students. Other communities need 
their skill and their devotion. If you 
pass on their names, their special abili- 
ties, experience, Church connections, ad- 
dresses, and so forth, to your state or 
field secretary, the latter will see to it 
that proper introductions are made in 
the local communities to which your 
seniors are so soon to go. Is there any 
better way of conserving for the na- 
tion the best results of your Association 
service? 

Put your hat on now, old man. 
Sage is through for this month. 
will call again in June. 

Sincerely, 
AN OLD ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT. 


The 
He 


P. S.: By the way, drop me a line if 
I have failed to meet any special prob- 
lem that faces you. 


Is Your Cabinet Meeting Like This? 


“Well fellows, it’s time to start. Jack 
may be in later but we won’t wait. Let’s 
stand and open our meeting with 
prayer. (President leads.) It is Ches- 
ter’s turn to lead our discussion in ‘In- 
troducing Men to Christ.’ Can’t we try 
this time to keep from running over our 
twenty minutes so we will have plenty 
of time for business. : We will 
have the secretary’s report of the last 
meeting. May we have reports 
from the Committee on ‘A Bible Study 
Policy’ and ‘The Summer Conference 
Delegation.’ Next week we will hear 
about the progress of our gospel teams 
and our coming weekly meetings’ pro- 
grams. . Is there any old busi- 
ness? Under new business may we 
first have a full report of the Finance 
Chairman on plans for the Spring Cam- 
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paign? According to my watch 
it is just ten minutes until time for ad- 
journment. Let us give all this time to 
prayer. We should remember the fel- 
lows who are away on the team and 
certainly ask special help in this drive 
for our budget. George you start and 
then we'll go around the circle. 

The meeting stands adjourned.” 


The Spring Finance Campaign 
Gleanings from a letter written by a 
President who has tested this method 
of securing funds: 

“We had our objectives set and a 
budget calculated, that when the 
banquet was well on we rose and told 
the good representative group of stud- 
ents, professors, and townsmen just 
what we intended to do in the Y. M. C. 
A. this year. . . We received 
many good sized gifts from graduates 
and ‘quituates’—that one direct 
proof that the spring drive was worth 
while. But this was not the only ad- 
vantage. We came back to school this 
last. September with all the confidence 
in the world. There was a debt hang- 
ing over the “Y” of $150 for summer 
conference expenses but we had no 
cause for worry, for there was already 
$212 pledged and we knew a lot more 
was coming. —_— 

“Our whole attention during the first 
days of school was given to planning 
activities; Bible study, devotional 
meetings and _ socials. No financial 
worries took our attention from this 
more important work. 

“When it came time for a member- 
ship drive (about the third week of 
school) we laid all emphasis on what 
the Association was doing and planned 
to do. We challenged: ‘If you are in 
favor of what the “Y” is trying to do, 
then join us by signing our objective 
ees ~. % 

“We did not call for any contribu- 
tions until several weeks after we put 
on our drive to get students to line up 
with our “Y” pregram. Then we went 
after the freshmen. . Our 
budget has been taken care of, and it 
was the largest ever attempted by a 
Central Association.” 


The Prep Conference 


HE Preparatory School Conference 

meets this year at Blairstown, N. J., 
June 24-30. For four years prior to 
the war delegates from the Eastern 
preparatory schools held their annual 
preparatory school conference at 
Blairstown. The decision to return 
again to that place has been greeted 
with great satisfaction by both stu- 
dents and masters acquainted with the 
rare facilities for entertaining the con- 
ference and the splendid traditions 
that have there already been de- 
veloped. 

The details of the entire conference 
program including Bible study have 
been worked out carefully by the Prep- 
aratory School council elected at Sil- 
ver Bay last year. Among the speak- 
ers will be: Sherwood Eddy, Robert E. 
Speer, John Dallas, Morgan Noyes, 
David R. Porter, Ralph Harlow of Tur- 


50 


18 


key, and Paul Harrison of Arabia. 
John Dallas will be Chairman. Regis- 
tration for the Conference should be 


made through the State Student Secre- 
tary, or the Preparatory School Con- 


ference office, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York. Rates for the Conference 


are $14 for the full period. 


STUDENTS OF THE WORLD 


MONG the many societies which in 
4 4 the last decade have been organized 


for the purpose of promoting Pan- 
Americanism, is the Pan-American 
Student League. Born in New York 


about two years ago, its administration 
is in the hands of International Coun- 
cil, appointed by the student organiza- 
tions in Latin America. Its president 
is the representative of the United 
States and the founder of the League. 
Under his able leadership the organi- 
zation is quickly gaining prestige in 
student circles of the Americas. The 
purpose of the League is to bring about 
a better .understanding of the people 
of this hemisphere, using the students 
as agents of good will and friendship. 
The sojourn of young men and women 
from Latin America in the midst of 
the American people has been found 
significant in the future relations of the 


countries of these continents. 

A conference of unusual interest in 
~™ the history of post-war reconcilia- 
tion movements was held last December 
in Paris. For a week there came to- 
gether delegates from twenty-one differ- 
ent nations. Large numbers of French 
Catholic students were present, as were 
also some members of the French Stu- 
dent Christian Movement. The field cov- 
ered by this “First Democratic Interna- 
tional Congress” pertained to the devel- 
opment of the democratic spirit and 
democratic institutions in the various 
countries, in particular the reconcilia- 
tion of the peoples on the basis of their 
common humanity and their spiritual 
and economic interdependence. An im- 
portant feature was a series of public 
meetings when Germans were to be 
heard addressing large French audien- 
ces for the first time since the war. 
Without exception, these Germans, 
speaking on behalf of peace and recon- 
ciliation, were accorded a good, and even 
enthusiastic, reception. Some indication 
was afforded of the existence of another 
France than that which is revealed to 
the world by the press. The internation- 
al movement originating from this con- 
gress intends to hold annual congresses, 
of which the next is expected to take 
place this Autumn, either in Berlin or 
Vienna. 


YROFESSOR Meredith Atkinson, of 

Melbourne University, Australia, 
has just returned from an independent 
investigation of the Russian famine 
area. He reports that Russian students 
are taking a most important and active 
part in famine relief work. In all the 
districts he visited he found that the un- 
loading and distribution of food supplies 
was being largely done by students, de- 
spite the fact that they were one and all 
almost starving themselves. The re- 
lief agencies find them far more efficient 
and reliable helpers than any other 
section of the community. They work 
with the utmost devotion, receiving no 
pay but one scanty meal a day, and un- 
sparingly give many hours overtime 
daily. Hundreds of students have come 
down from the non-famine areas to take 
part in this work with religious devo- 
tion of saving Russia. 


R. Henry T. Hodgkin writes of the 
great interest shown by the students 
in Changsha in the question of happier 
international relationships and of a 


new Student Cooperative Movement: “I 
was very greatly interested in meeting 
with a keen group of young men who 
have very high ideals for the service 
they want to render to China. They 
have already started a school where 
they have a hundred students, and they 
are running this entirely on their own, 
though most of them are still going 
through college. They want to work on 
till they get the school up to university 
standard, and they are also planning to 
run an industry, perhaps paper-mak- 
ing, on cooperative lines. Three of the 
students in America are fitting them- 
selves for this enterprise. The group is 
not formally Christian. They admit a 
new member only after he is really 
known by the others, and they are sure 
that he is one with them in spirit. Their 
principles are three: moral integrity, a 
young mind and a spirit of service— 
that is to say, the purpose of working 
all their lives for the good of the com- 
munity rather than for private profit. 


HE Red and Blue, the college publi- 

cation of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania is to be congratulated for having 
gotten out its first International Num- 
ber, entirely edited and produced by the 
foreign students of the university. The 
cover design, symbolizing the harmony 
of international scholarship, is the work 
of a Chinese student; the interesting 
articles are written by students from 
Russia, Latin America, Ukrania, Egypt, 
etc. The number brings home in an im- 
pressive way the significant fact that 
the American college of today is not 
merely a national institution doing a 
national job, but also an internationa! 
institution of tremendous potentiality. 
Like other international bodies, such as 
the League of Nations, the Washington 
Conference, etc., the American college, 
consciously or unconsciously, is helping 
to create what H. G. Wells calls a world 
consciousness, without which it would 
be vain to hope for lasting peace and 
good-will among men. 


HE following is just one of many 
letters of appreciation. It is typical 
of the sincere gratitude felt by the 
students who are being helped by the 
Friendship Fund: 
1922. 2, 10 
Sir: 

Allow me for troubling 
letter, but I must it write, 
seems being ungratieity 

I received by your 
liberality a such amount 
ports. whose I am no 
all, such feed. 
shoe repairing. 

As T am now in the last year of my stud 


with 
would 


you 
if I 


mv 
no 


great kindness 
of gifts and sup 
expected to receive 
bathing. tickets and 


and 


as dress, 


ies, those all will be for me a great help in 
learning, because IT am delivered from many 
cares of daily living 

I beg therefore to receive as you as the 
“World's Student Christian Federation,” my 
best thanks and the thanks also in name 
of my parents, whose are living in Temes 
var now in Roumania, and where my father 
is at present hawy ill. 

In closing my letter I must ask your par 
don if it are faults orthographics in the 
letter, but I am learned myself english and 
it feels me now as the time as the occa 
sion of exercise for perfecting me in that 


language. 


In expressing again my gratitude, I re 
main your, thankfully, 
Stanzel Ocedoen, 


(S¢ed.) 


stud. architekt 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


New England 


New England Theological Seminaries, 
through an Inter-seminary Student Com 
mittee, have been sending out deputations 
which conduct a series of meetings on the 
Christian ministry. They go into colleges, 
where evangelistic campaigns are taking 
place to high schools and preparatory 
schools, and to special gatherings of stu 
dents. This quickened interest of seminary 
students in promoting the cause of the 
ministry is not only helping the college 
Associations in their work of enlisting men 
for the Christian ministry but it is also 
reacting very favorably on the devotional 
life of seminary students themselves. One 


result of the activity of this committee is the 


national study of the Association's relation 
ship to theological seminaries which is now 
being made by a special sub-committee of 
the National Student Movement 

Following the Meeting of the National 
Council of the Student Work, the two New 
England representatives, Herman MeMillan 
ind Wallace Ross, made plans for carrying 
by personal visit as well as by letter some 
of the messages of the conference of the 
National Council. Mr. MeMillan gave up 


his spring vacation to visiting colleges where 
the 


vacation had not already taken place 

Ilis visit not only stimulated better under 
standing of the place of student leadership 
mn the work of the national movement, but 
also helped to enlarge the interest of two 
or three key fellows in each college in the 
summer student conference 

At the suggestion of the New England 
Field Council a study is being made of 
nen going out of the New England colleges 
to prepare for the ministry. The study to 
date reveals the fact that three or four col 
leges annually are sending more students 
nto the ministry than all others in the field 
combined In proportion to its size prob 
ibly no other New England college yearly 
sends as many men into the ministry, foreign 
lission service, and the Y. M. C. A. secre 
taryship as does Wesleyan. The expiana 
tion seems to be found in the fact that for 
seven or eight years under wise leadership 
the Wesleyan Agsociation has continuously 
emphasized its personal evangelism and re 
cruiting responsibilities 

The Stitt Wilson meetings at the Univers 
vy of Vermont were to be held in a small 
chapel on the campus. Despite the fact 
fhat never in history had it been possible 

get a good attendance at a meeting held 
iway from the campus the students voted 
to hold the meetings in a large high school 
building downtown. The power of the 
Ss] iker and the interest of the students in 
the ndustrial questions of the hour, were 
shown in the crowded attendance at all the 
Ineetings 

Sherwood Eddy was scheduled to lead a 
three-day evangelistic campaign at the Uni 
versity of Maine. Careful preparation had 
been made. The day preceding the opening 
Fddy fell ill and his brother, Brewer Eddy, 
was secured as substitute. The meetings 
opened with about half the student body 
present As the campaign progressed inter 
est deepened until on the third day the 
working committee of twenty students had 
been increased to more than one hundred 
These took charge of the closing meeting, 


at which practically the whole student body 
was present. This campaign also laid the 
foundation for the promotion two weeks 
later of a conference on Christian life call- 
ings 

Thirty deputation teams have been sent 
out from Wesleyan University (Conn.) dur 
ing the past year. More than eighty men, or 
bout fifteen per cent of the entire student 
body, have at various times taken part in 
this work 


Middle Atlantic States 


gives on 
entertainment 
secured through 
netted $25000 in 


Colgate Association 
nights a free movie 
rVmMnasitim 
Bureau 


Saturday 
in the 

Employ 

earnings 


Jobs 


ent have 


during the past 
spoke at several 
personally with a 
Sherwood Eddy 
University of 
meetings, he 


Dr. Allyn K. Foster 
periods and talked 
number of students 
spent three days at the 
Pennsylvania Among other 
spoke to the special meeting of 
the Chinese Club and to a special meeting of 


year 
chapel 


large 


medical students His visit seems to have 
made a deep impression. 
Gettysburg Seminary has an unusually 


good Association program. Each evening, 
with the exception of Saturday and Sunday, 
they have a half-hour after dinner discus- 
sion of a live problem—tministerial, mission 
ary, social, rural, or industrial. The sched 
ule is three months in advance. The 
leaders of the discussions are named and the 


posted 


line of thought outlined for each meeting 
Of the fifty fellows enrolled an average of 
thirty have attended these meetings, and 
great interest has been shown. 


The First Officers’ Training Conference for 
Student Associations in Preparatory Schools 


that has been held in this territory will 
take place May 12, 13 and 14 at the New 
Jersey State Gamp. Representatives from 
preparatory schools in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey will attend 

C, A. Caritton, formerly General Secretary 


at the University of Syracuse, has just been 
called again to occupy that position after 
several years of successful Association serv 
ice in the Army and at Youngstown, Ohio 

Princeton 
*Henry 
listic 
and 

By a Vote 
the consent 


was fortunate in having Dr 
Sloane Coffin for a series of evange- 
The attendance was large 
the effects exceedingly worth while. 

Body and with 
the Student Coun 
Rutgers one day each 
organization or group on the 
make a presentation of its in 
this day with the permission of 


Ineetings 


of the Student 
of the faculty, 
cil conducts chapel at 
week Any 

campus may 
fterests on 

the Council 


West Virginia University 
ports eight Bible study 
iors and seniors 


Association re 
groups, led by jun 
Leaders meet Sunday 
mornings at eight o’cleck in a normgl train 
ing They are using “The Manhood of 
the Master.” The Community Service De 
partment conducts four Sunday in 
mining districts. At Christmas 510 children 
were given a party and a gift 


The South 





class 


schools 


A series of meetings conducted by Dr. 
Broady of Birmingham brought almost 


every man in Maryville College to a decision 


About half the students were engaged in per 
sonal work. The star of the football team, 
previously a strong Christian, did a splendid 


work in bringing men to decision. 

This Association invites eight best bas 
ketball teams from nearby cities to come 
together for an annual tournament held on 
a week-end. Trophies and loving cups are 
given to the winners. Through these meets 
many men get a first glimpse of college life. 

W. D. Weatherford has been conducting 


meetings in some of the Southern colleges 


At State College of N. C. there were fifty 
five decisions; at Auburn, seventy-two; at 
University of Alabama, twenty-four. 


The Citadel has three prayer bands meet 


ing daily for Morning Watch immediately 
following reveille. The average attendance 
is forty This institution has about 300 
students—285 since Christmas. This is their 
first year with a full time secretary. They 
have contributed $200 to the Friendship 
Fund 

University of Kentucky students are teach- 
ing two high school Bible classes. Students 
also teach an evening class for negro jani 
tors and their friends 


The University of South Carolina is using 


its eighteen Bible class groups to carry on 
a study in Applied Christianity, each group 
having two or more men each week make 
a survey of some live campus problem, 
these men reporting at the following meet 
ing. At the time of writing they were in 
vestigating the boy problem. The secretary 
expects to compile the results of the sur 


veys for publication when completed. 


The Middle West 


“There Is much going on here (Michi 
gan Agricultural College) that it has becom: 
necessary to put two of our weekly meetings 
at six o'clock in the morning. We are much 


so 


gratified by the loyalty shown by cabinet 
members and others in the attendance at 
these meetings.” 

The Purdue “Y” and the student pastors 


this year instituted joint courses in religious 
education which have part of the 
elective curriculum. The following are pro 
vided: “Principles of Religious Education :’ 
“The Teachings of Jesus:” “The Beginnings 
of Organized Christianity: “The Work and 
Teachings of the Apostles,” besides a train 
ing course for Boy Scout leaders and club 
The last is taught by the general 
and is supplemented by practical 


become 


leaders 
secretary 
work. 

lowa State College 
lcan funds, the 
thirty men to 
foans made to 
$5,400 


The Community Service Department of 
Morningside College is doing work in 
boys’ clubs this year. There are three types 


Association has two 
of which has enabled 
in college. The total 
amount to more than 


use 
stay 
date 


good 


of organization, led by students: “Indian 
Clubs” for boys under twelve: Boy Scouts 
for boys twelve to seventeen: Bible study 
groups for boys from fifteen up to colleg: 
age 
The Southwest 

Texas University Association has had a 
most unusual array of speakers this spring 
The list has ineluded Charles W. Gilkey, 
John R. Mott, Sherwood Eddy and George 


W. Truett 


The University of Texas Association 
sors get-together meetings of various 
of students at the home of a 
faculty. At the first meeting seventeen fresh 
men met at the home of Dr. W. T. Mather 
instructor in Physics. 


spon 
groups 
member of the 


Industrial Service visits were made in 
March by Fred H. Rindge, Jr., to Washing 


ton University, Arkansas University. Spring 


field Staee Teachers’ College and Ok!ahoma 
A. & M. College 

Dr. Allyn K. Foster came to the South 
west for his annual visit and gave addresses 


in Park College, Oklahoma University, Ok- 
lahoma A. & M. College and also at the 
Missouri Officers’ Training Conference 

The Hollister Goal set by the Missouri 
Officers’ Conference is a minimum of one 
hundred men One student President said 
“If your Y. M. C. A. is dead, borrow $150, 
send three men to Hollister, and they will 
bring back a live Association 

Seventeen discussion groups, thirteen in 
fraternity and rooming houses, is the pres 
ent Bible study record at Oklahoma State 
College 

A radio from the Field Office: “If you 
want to swing the whole school behind the 
“Y,." make some money, and put on a cork 
ing social program, write Don. E. Schooler, 
President or B. S. Graham, Secretary at 
Oklahoma University. (Norman), for a de 
seription of their “Stunt Night.” 

= 
Rocky Mountain tates 

At the University of Colorado an inter 
ested group of men have made a study on 
Sunday afternoons of Bishop Chandler's 
book. “The Evidences of Christianity.” It 
ix the belief of this group that this book 
has done much toward making clear the 


meaning of Christianity and the meaning of 
faith. 
University 
strong experienced 
eighteen faculty men 
$850 for an enlarged program. 
also promise their support 


of Kansas is searching for a 
secretary A group of 
subscribed a total of 


The alumni 


Omaha, Denver, and Wichita are planning 
for summer industrial groups. 


Harry Bone, of Washburn, President of 
the National Council for the Student Work, 
attended the Nebraska Cabinet Training 


Conference to report on the recent meeting 
of the Council and to lead discussions on 
vital Association problems. 
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